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VALUES, LIKING, AND THOUGHT 


PEAKING literally, there are no such things as values, the 
first word of the title. There are things, all sorts of things, 
having the unique, the experienced, but undefinable, quality of value. 
Values in the plural, or a value in the singular, is merely a con- 
venient abbreviation for an object, event, situation, res, possessing 
the quality. Calling the thing a value is like calling a ball struck in 
baseball, a hit or a foul. Verbally the usage may save a long expla- 
nation. But while in discussing baseball a sense of the concrete 
context will save one from making independent entities out of hits 
and fouls, discussion of the theory of values and goods, whether 
moral or esthetic, manifests a tendency to forget the concrete things 
to which the value-quality is attached. Thus it is said that liking 
constitutes values. Since liking does not constitute the things, the 
poems, sounds, pictures, persons, flowers, or whatever they are, it 
is clear that what is really meant is either (a) that liking is a con- 
dition of a thing acquiring the quality of valuity or valueness (if 
I may coin words to assist in avoiding the ambiguity), or (b) that 
liking is an ingredient, a constituent part of the total situation pos- 
sessing the quality. There are, as far as I can see, no other alterna- 
tives. The following article is in effect an expansion of this remark. 


\ 


I 


Mr. Prall’s recent contribution in this JouRNAL, entitled ‘‘In 
Defense of a ‘Worthless’ Theory of Value,”’ in part a criticism of 
some views previously expressed by me, illustrates to my mind the 
ambiguity in question. What does the word ‘‘value’’ in the title sig- 
nify? Does it mean the quality of valuity or the thing having value? 
The point at issue between us is the relation of a kind of judgment, 
called valuative, to values. As I apprehend the article the truth in it 
is that judgment does not constitute the quality. This I admit. But 
nothing else constitutes the quality, either—constitutes it, that is, in 
the sense of being it. The quality is itself and nothing else. The only 
intelligible subject of discussion is whether judgment helps consti- 
tute values, that is, whether it is a condition of the acquisition of 
valuity by things, or is a constituent part of the total complex situa- 
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tion having valuity. And the theme of this article is that in both 
of these senses the relation of judgment or reflection to things having 
value is as direct and integral as that of liking. 

As the body of the discussion will consist of a running commen. 
tary upon selected passages of Mr. Prall’s article,? it may assist 
comprehension if we summarize the main points at the outset. 

1. Because of the ambiguity pointed out, there is a double mean- 
ing in Mr. Prall’s assertion that value is constituted by a motor. 
affective act. If:he is talking about value in the strict sense, the 
quality, then his statement signifies that the motor-affective attitude 
is the quality. But this statement appears obviously false, or rather 
meaningless. If he is talking about a thing or situation having the 
quality, then the natural interpretation is that this attitude is a 
condition of the acquisition or possession of the quality by anything. 
This is an intelligible proposition, and taken in a restricted sense, to 
mean that liking is a necessary but not sufficient condition of the oc- 
currence of a thing with value-quality, it is to my mind true. But it 
is a proposition about the occurrence of a thing or quality, and as such 
is a causal proposition. Since Mr. Prall admits that judgment may 
also be a causal condition of the existence of things having value, 
it forms no basis for drawing a hard and fast line between liking and 
judgment with respect to values. 

2. This admission is fatal to that part of Mr. Prall’s theory which 
holds that there is always a difference in kind in the relationship of 
liking and judgment to values. But I shall go further than to hold 
that judgment is sometimes a condition of the occurrence of things 
possessed of valuity. I hold that thought as well as liking, an affec- 
tive thought or a thoughtful affection, is always the condition of the 
occurrence of value-things. There is no reason for assuming the 
factual incompatibility of thought and a motor-affective act; on the 
contrary, a motor-affective act that has no element of judgment in it 
is a purely animal act. Exclusive of integration with thought, such 
acts are events of appetitive assimilation accompanied, we may imag- 
ine, by pleasurable quality; events like the gorging of food, sexual 
conjugation, etc. Only when the act contains discriminating mean- 
ing does it constitute an act capable of being called taste, apprecia- 
tion, or that sort of a motor-affective act which determines the exist- 
ence of a value. There is nothing in the nature of a motor-affective 


act which prevents integration within it of reflective meaning; only - 


when the two are incorporated together, only when the motor-affec- 
tive act carries meanings due to prior valuations, do appreciation and 
a value exist. This conception does not imply that all judgments 
about values determine their occurrence. Judgments about an 


1 This JourNaL, Vol. XX, No. 5, pp. 128-136 (1922). 
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esthetic object—about an object which is primarily or usually es- 
thetic.—are not necessarily esthetic; they may not be valuations. 
One may form judgments about the historic origin, technical con- 
struction, dimensions, etc., of the Parthenon which do not differ in 
the least from judgments about a locomotive or a potato. But even 
such judgments may become evaluative; they may be factors in gen- 
erating an object with enriched esthetic meaning. They then are 
integral constituents in a fuller appreciation. 


II 


We now come to the details of Mr. Prall’s argument. Using the 
type of instance suggested by me in a previous article, namely, 
such judgments as that it is worth while to study music to improve 
one’s musical taste, he admits that such judgments may lead to the 
existence of values which would not otherwise exist for a person 
since he may thereby come to like different arrangements of sounds. 
But he goes on to say that ‘‘the making of the judgment will have 
been [a] but one step in a long causal sequence, at the end of which 
there will occur a value situation, a situation caused by the judg- 
ment no more than by the various activities of eyes, ears, and other 
organs, violins and bows. . . . There will occur at the end of all this 
[b] a situation in which I . . . contemplate with pleasure and satis- 
faction . . . the sounds of the music which fell on them [ears] before 
so unacceptably. And in the occurring of this relation the value of 
music occurs. ... [c] So that the last stage in the process, which 
is not judging, but is contemplating and liking, constitutes the value 
in a very different sense from that in which the value situation is 
constituted by the ‘proximate’ valuation judgment, . . . that I had 
better listen to music or study music....’’ (Op. cit., pp. 131- 
182.) 

I may point out in passing that the articles of mine which Mr. 
Prall criticized were not concerned with the nature of value, either 
the quality or things having the quality, but with the nature of 
valuation as a judgment. And my point was that such judgments 
are ‘‘practical,’’ that is, they concern cases where the value of 
things or acts is uncertain, indeterminate, and relate to an act to be 
performed as a condition of the existence of something with deter- 
minate value. It happens that Mr. Prall is interested in his writing 
in value, while my interest was logical—that is, was in a certain type 
of judgment. This difference of interest is accountable, I think, 
for some writing at cross-purposes on both sides, and I am not sure 
yet how far Mr. Prall concedes my point as to valuation judgments. 
So I will pass over the matter of judgment and take the matter from 
Mr. Prall’s side, the nature of a value. 
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In passage (a) Mr. Prall is dealing with the conditions of the 
occurrence of a situation having value, the causation of a value. 
Judgment is admitted in some cases at least to be one such causal 
condition.? In (b) values (things with valuity) are identified with 
a complex situation, namely, sounds contemplated with pleasure and 
liking. In (c) we are told that contemplation with liking ‘‘con- 
stitutes the value’’ in a very different sense from that in which 
judging constitutes it. 

I do not believe that Mr. Prall would even appear to have 
reached this conclusion if it were not for the ambiguity between 
value as a quality of something and value as a metaphorical term for 
a thing with the quality. Three cases are possible. (1) Mr. Prall 
may mean that liking constitutes the quality as quality, not in any 
causal sense, but in the sense of being it. This meaning is, I take it, 
what his argument requires. But how liking can be the quality 
I do not understand, and until Mr. Prall expressly asserts that this 
is what he intends I shall not believe him to mean it. (2) ‘‘Consti- 
tutes’’ is an ambiguous term. It may signify either to be a constit- 
uent in a thing or to cause the thing to be. That liking is a factor 
in causing the thing to acquire value, a cause of the occurrence of the 
value-situation, I do not deny. It was part of the point of my 
article on value-judgment that judgment determines the existence 
of a value by determining a certain liking to exist which would not 
otherwise exist. But there is here no ‘‘very different’’ kind of con- 
stituting on the part of liking and judgment; there is precisely the 
same kind, liking being the nearer and judgment the more remote 
causal condition. (3) Mr. Prall may mean to assert that contempla- 
tion with liking is a constituent portion of the situation having 
value, that situation being complex, musical sounds being one con- 
stituent and contemplative liking another. Valuity, the quality, 
on this notion may be undefinable and simple, like any ultimate 
empirical quality, but the thing which possesses the undefinable is 
two things-in-relation, one the object, the other the human attitude. 

I have no objections to this third conception, any more than I 
have to the second. But unless Mr. Prall confuses either or both 
the second and third with the first, his conclusion does not seem 
to be established. For the fact that contemplative liking is an in- 
gredient or constituent in the complex situation possessing value 
in no way precludes an act of thought being also an ingredient or 
constituent factor; it may be included within the motor-affective 

2Mr. Prall’s statement that judgment is no more a causal condition than 
eyes and ears, violins, etc., hardly meets my point. According to my conception 
a certain use of eyes, ears, violin, etc., is the subject-matter of the valuation 


judgment; consequently, being the material of judgment, they can hardly be 
contrasted with it. 
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act. Mr. Prall’s own account suggests that it is so included. It is 
not mere liking that he relies on, like the liking of a pig for his 
swill; the motor affective attitude by description includes contempla- 
tion. And how thee can be contemplation without thought I do not 
understand. The other factor in the complex is some recognized 
object, some thing contemplated and liked, such as sound. And a 
recognized, an identified and discriminated, object assuredly involves 
an act of thought. 

A phrase employed in the quotation by Mr. Prall seems to make 
it the more likely that Mr. Prall has confused being a constituent 
part in a complex whole (value quality is not the other constituent, 
it must be remembered; the other constituent is an object, like 
sound) with constituting the quality. He says that ‘‘in the ocecur- 
ring of this relation the value of music occurs’’ (italics mine). Of 
course, this may mean only the view just considered, that the situa- 
tion having value is complex, consisting of related things. But, 
except upon the basis of the wholly undemonstrated position (and 
one inconceivable in point of fact) that contemplative liking ex- 
eludes thought, this does not imply that thought is not also within 
the relationship. Somehow the passage intimates that since the 
quality occurs when the relation occurs, the quality is a relation to 
liking. But to identify qualities with relations seems meaningless ; 
value is not one of the related terms of the complex situation; it is 
either the situation itself, if a value is meant, or it is a quality of 
a situation consisting of related things. 

We pass on to another quotation. He goes on to say of the 
‘values of my theory’’ that ‘‘in so far as they have any common 
elements or characteristics to justify grouping them under the term 
value at all, they can be shown to be constituted in the motor-affee- 
tive relation which constitutes immediate value’’ (op. cit., p. 182, 
italics mine). Here there can be no question of Mr. Prall’s confusing 
different things. The following specific questions may be asked: 
(1) Does the plural ‘‘they”’ in the first clause signify the same thing 
as the following ‘‘value’’ in the singular? Or does ‘‘they’’ refer to 
what strictly are not values at all, but only certain objects (like 
sounds) having value-quality, while the singular value refers to the 
latter? (2) What does the final term ‘‘immediate value’’ refer to, 
value or a value? (3) And when he says that a motor-affective rela- 
tion constitutes this immediate value, in what sense is he using the 
word ‘‘constitutes’’: in the sense (a) of being it, (b) of a causal con- 
dition of a thing’s acquiring value-quality, or (c) in the sense of 
being one constituent in a complex? If Mr. Prall would be good 
enough to answer these questions, I am sure it will conduce to the 
clearing up of the issue. 
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A further passage reads: ‘‘A valuation judgment helps, as do a 
thousand other things and activities, to enstate the value, to bring 
me to the point, that is, of being able to do the actual valuing,” 
Here the ambiguity is in a verb instead of in substantive form, 
‘‘Valuing’’ as distinct from valuation is an unfortunate word. It 
suggests that we value values, and thus suggests that valuation is 
something radically different from judgment. Substitute for 
‘factual valuing’’ some word like prizing, or appreciating, or con- 
templative liking, and it becomes clear that the question at issue is 
open, not even touched. For that question is whether appreciation, 
enjoyed contemplation, or whatever term be used, does or does not 
include an element of reflective apprehension. The true contrast is 
not between appreciation and thought, but between mere appetitive 
liking that excludes thought and the kind of liking that includes a 
thoughtful factor; between an appreciation which embodies a mini- 
mum of thought and one which embodies the results of much thought- 
ful interest. 

This fact throws light upon Mr. Prall’s comment in a passage in 
which he says that he can not see that the study of judgments which 
help enstate a value situation is ‘‘particularly important for under- 
standing values, or for learning to value justly.’’ The study of 
judgments of valuation is, indeed, of no importance in understand- 
ing value as a quality. But neither is the study of anything else. 
As a quality it is ultimate, simple, and undefinable. But ‘‘values’’ in 
the plural means things having the quality: sounds, colors, friends, 
birds, flowers, etc., etc. Now since the cultivation of judgment about 
these things is the means by which liking is transferred from some of 
them to others of them, it would seem to be a primary business of 
any theory of criticism, ethical or esthetic, to recognize this fact. 

Mr. Prall insists upon the importance of the cultivation of taste; 
he speaks about learning ‘‘to value justly,’’ where value clearly 
means not valuating, but liking, appreciating. This is, of course, 
an admission that we may like wrongly, and that some likings do not 
properly determine the existence of things with value. He says that 
values are ‘‘satisfactory or unsatisfactory according as a subject’s fac- 
ulties are acute or not, and his training in specific fields thorough.”’ 
Just how by his theory a value can possibly be unsatisfactory—or not 
a value—I don’t know. But all these sayings may be taken as an 
indication that Mr. Prall’s subconsciousness works more truly than 
his theorizing. For all the statements testify to acknowledgment of 
a factor in determining what things have value other than a bare 
affecto-motor attitude. And what is this other factor operative in 
cultivation of taste, in making faculties acute and sensitive, likings 
just, and training thorough, save thought? JOHN DEweEY. 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF PROPOSITIONS? 


F one wishes to gain an understanding of the general nature of 
propositions, one may not accept the proposition as itself a 
simple datum. The many inadequacies and inaccuracies in Formal 
Logie, of which logicians have long been aware, seem to owe their 
existence to the fact that the formal logician did take the proposi- 
tion as itself a simple datum and disregarded the nature of the 
constituents and the structure of the proposition. While more and 
more from the thirteenth century down formal logicians have come 
to neglect the parva logicalia, treating it as only a prolegomenon to 
the real business of logic, viz., the syllogism, modern logicians have 
found it increasingly incumbent upon them to formulate a theory 
of terms, It is the presupposition of this paper that any theory of 
Logie that pretends to serious consideration must give an account 
of the nature of terms and symbols. 

If we follow thinkers such as Einstein and Whitehead,” we will 
regard all things (or the elements of all things) as events. As 
Professor Whitehead remarks in the Concept of Nature, the word 
‘event’? is popularly invested with a certain dramatic quality; 
which, certainly, is obviously irrelevant for its logical sense. Feeling 
qualities, emotional or imagistic contents, of this sort, in general 
more or less subtle and diffused, pervade, and often largely negative, 
the philosophical utility of the ‘‘abstract’’ terms of Logic. Where 
such a meaning interferes with, or takes the place of, a legitimate 
logical sense, the result is nonsense. Hence the quest after many a 
metaphysical will-o’-the-wisp. How many of us, for example, are 
on intimate enough terms with the Universe to be able to tell whether 
or not it be made of a ‘‘stuff’’ at all, to say nothing about determin- 
ing what that ‘‘stuff’’ might be. Accordingly, then, when we speak 
of events we are trying merely to make significant statements about 
our experience, not to invent a new cosmology after the manner of, 
say, Xenophanes. In fact, it must be remembered in every case that 
the technical sense of a term in Logic, where such a sense is possible, 
is to be most carefully distinguished from various occasional contents 
that attach to it and is, in fact, excessively difficult to fix accurately. 

From the truth of the function ‘‘z is an event’’ with every argu- 
ment it follows that (1) all propositions are events, (2) all constit- 

1 After this paper was practically completed I found that I had been antici- 
pated in my main conclusions by Ogden and Richards in their discussion of sign 
situations in the Meaning of Meaning. There is, however, I believe, sufficient 
difference in detail, method of approach, and even, perhaps, in the final analysis 
of the proposition to warrant the publication of my results. 

2 Some knowledge of Professor Whitehead’s writings is presupposed in this 
paper, 
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uents of propositions are events. Thus if we talk about Nature in 

terms of events and their spatio-temporal disposition rather than 
in terms of (1) things and qualities, or (2) ultimately simple enti- 
ties, ‘‘atoms’’ and their ‘‘relations,’’ we will possibly require a 
new Logic or theory of propositions. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to refute, or prove internally inconsistent, either the Aristote- 
lian Logic or such a philosophy as Russell’s logical atomism, but to 
suggest an alternative Logic based on different postulates. The in- 
terdependence of metaphysical presumption and logical theory is 
indicated by the well-known fashion in which the Aristotelian Logie 
presupposes the Aristotelian theory of the thing and the way the 
former follows from the latter. 

The second of the above mentioned types of Logic I shall call 
‘‘atomism.’’ One finds, on the one hand, the sort of atomism that 
makes a distinction between those atomic entities out of which the 
world might be supposed to be constructed and their effects on our 
organisms and in our minds (phenomenalism). So much destructive 
criticism has been directed against this type of thought that I shall 
pass it over here. But that other sort which does not make this dis- 
tinction and which is peculiarly characteristic of the philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell may be criticized by arguments somewhat as fol- 
lows. We note that a sensation (sensations and ‘‘atoms’’ are now 
identical) is taken to be (1) localized in space-time (2) devoid of 
quality. For if a sensation be admitted to have quality, we have on 
our hands a veritable thing which can, in turn (if knowledge be 
taken to be universally through sensations), be known only sensa- 
tionally. Now this is impossible, in the first place because it is pos- 
sible to sense a sensation only where ‘‘sensation’’ is the inner object 
of the verb ‘‘sense,’’ 4.e., just as it is possible to dream a dream. 
And in the second place, if where we know what a sensation gives us 
knowledge of, we know, t.e. sense, the sensation (where ‘‘sensation”’ 
is the outer object of the verb), we have an infinite regress and also 
contradict our premise by distinguishing between the sensed and 
the sensation. But if a sensation is devoid of quality it is also quite 
apart from our experience. And one ought, then, it would seem, 
infer that ‘‘sensation’’ and ‘‘sense’’ are ‘‘incomplete symbols,”’ 
which might for clearness’ sake be replaced by formule such as 
‘‘this 2 (a knowledge event) oceurs.’’ Logical atomists do not make 
this inference. 

Neo-realists in general, as well as those who accept some form of 
atomism, have a great deal to say about relations. They are, it seems, 
extra spatio-temporal and hypostatic, but nevertheless enormously 
real. On the theory which is now being set forth, expressions involv- 
ing relations of this sort would, just as in the case of the words 
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‘‘sense’’ and ‘‘sensation,’’ be treated as incomplete symbols. For if 
‘‘e ig an event’’ is always true, the relation between any set of x’s 
may always be expressed as a spatio-temporal relation, 7.e., by what 
Professor Whitehead calls the ‘‘method of extensive abstraction.’ 
From the fact that the relations between events are universally 
spatio-temporal, however, it does not follow that the relations be- 
tween what Professor Whitehead calls ‘‘objects’’ are spatio-temporal. 
And the same might be said with regard to the relations which hold 
between events and objects. Nevertheless, the relations between ob- 
jects are virtually given when the relations that hold between the 
events into which they have ingression are given. Therefore, with 
the possible exception of the relation of ‘‘ingression,’’ all relations, 
it seems, can be expressed as spatio-temporal formule. The diffi- 
culty in accepting the neo-realistic account of relations lies in the 
fact that they are both hypostatic and at the same time somehow 
concrete. For instance, the relation of progenitor is for the neo- 
realist a sort of mysterious, important object existing nowhere and 
forming some sort of incomprehensible link between various pairs of 
objects; on our theory it is merely a certain geometrical contiguity 
between three events. 

There may, therefore, be a ‘‘relational’’ caleulus for ‘‘objects”’ 
distinct from the logie for events based on the method of extensive 
abstractions; the latter might be called a symbol-event calculus. 
The above account will not serve as a clear delimitation of the 
spheres of the various logics, supposing there to be a plurality, but 
it will suggest the rationale of such a delimitation. And therein our 
task, to give an account of the Nature of truth-phenomena, is some- 
what defined and made easier. 

There is an important objection to the type of theory here being 
set forth which should be brought to the reader’s attention. After 
we have postulated (x).(# is an event), we introduce objects into 
our discussion. It would seem, therefore, that we should be required 
to assert (x).(z is an object): 5: (z is an event). If we can not 
find some way to avoid making this assertion, we must show that it 
is not really so paradoxical as it sounds. Passage and permanence 
(event and object) are two reciprocal and undissociated aspects of 
the world. It seems that the mind can have relation to an event 
into which objects do not have ingression no less than to objects 
which are not the constituents of events. It might be possible to 
avoid using ‘‘object’’ as the argument of (x is an event) on the 
ground that ‘‘object’’ is an incomplete symbol. On the other hand, 
the seeming paradox of the above implication might be dissipated 
by saying that ‘‘to have ingression into’’ (a characteristic of ob- 
jects), is really the same thing as ‘‘to happen’’ or ‘‘to eventuate,’’ 
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(expressions reserved to events). The latter seems to be a very 
reasonable hypothesis. It has the advantage of doing away with the 
hypostatic character with which the relation of ‘‘ingression’’ is in- 
vested, as described by Professor Whitehead. The most difficult task 
that confronts the exponent of a theory of Reality, such as the pres- 
ent, is to reconcile the antithesis between ‘‘object’’ and event; the 
above suggestions are the most plausible I have yet been able to 
discover. 

The status of objects relative to events may be in some degree 
elucidated by the following argument. Let R be an object. Let Re 
be the class containing Rh; —Rc is a class, for the negative of a class 
is a class. If —R# is a class, then —-—Re——-R, Rc=R, which is 
paradoxical. But —F is certainly not an object, and if it is not a 
class, how can we help but infer that the expression ‘‘object’’ is an 
incomplete symbol? Unless, if possible, such expressions could be 
defined as not susceptible of being used with the logical constants, 

Meaning is an attribute of symbols. It is often conceived as a 
sort of psychological appanage to a symbol, or as a content. This 
view accords with phenomenalism and with the sort of epistemology 
that considers a proposition to be true when it is a true ‘‘picture’”’ 
of facts. But it can be shown, I believe, that meaning is really some- 
thing far more fundamental than this. Meaning (7.e., what is meant) 
is something to which signs have a relation; but on our view of re- 
lations this relation will be a spatio-temporal disposition. That is, 
the relation of a sign to a signified is the fact that both eventuate at 
loci having a specific spatio-temporal relation to each other. Thus 
we are led to suggest that the meaning of a symbol is only a special 
aspect of its order or spatio-temporal status. 

There are two methods of defining events. They are not inter- 
changeable, 7.e., in general a given event can be defined by only one 
method. One may define an event in respect to events which cover 
it by the method of extensive abstractions, In the second place, cer- 
tain events called durations may be defined by reference to a mind 
and a compact series of event particles, the event particles determin- 
ing temporal position. Every duration is divisible into two parts, 
consciousness and not-consciousness, or what one is conscious or 
aware of. A case of consciousness may be defined as an event con- 
temporary with a given compact set of event particles, and which 
is part of a given duration, but of which that duration is not an 
awareness. It seems that all that one is aware of at a given moment 
or any part.of it may be defined by the method of extensive abstrac- 
tions, but a case of consciousness could not, I fear, be so defined. 

A ‘‘physical’’ event, however, unlike a duration, is susceptible of 
arbitrary definition and may extend over, or fall short of, any given 
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ease of consciousness that it happens to touch. All Nature, indeed, 
is in a certain sense the environment * of the symbol-event, which is 
always itself, gua symbol, a part of a case of consciousness; but its 
meaning is not limited to this particular consciousness event. Any 
event is on this view a symbol. But the symbols that are of impor- 
tance for Logic are not unique events, but events which, through what 
Professor Whitehead would eall the ‘‘ingression of objects,’’ have 
recurrent instances or ‘‘nodes.’’ The Meaning of each node is defi- 
nite where the environment of each node consists in part, also, in a 
recurrence of objects. This is what is meant by general meaning. 
The internal structure of the environment of each node of a symbol 
must be identical as to its order, but not apparently in respect to its 
congruence relations or metrical aspects. Thus we see that the oc- 
currence of the meaning of a symbol may be either posterior or 
anterior to the eventuation of the symbol itself. The exclusive em- 
phasis which the pragmatists lay on posterior or derived meaning is, 
it seems, mistaken. 

The feeling that words or other symbols are, as such, for the 
logician of slight importance is now seen to be wrong. Some form of 
symbolism is inevitable in all thought. Symbols are often psycho- 
logically of more importance than their meanings, for the latter may 
sometimes be unconscious, the former never. 

We are thus led to define a proposition as a ¢o-occurrence of 
symbols. Wherever two events, both genuinely symbol-nodes, occur 
contiguously in a consciousness a proposition occurs. Some words, 
however, are not true, but ‘‘incomplete’’ symbols. The meaning of 
a proposition is the meaning of its parts; every proposition must 
have at least two constituent symbols. 

Where the meanings of the two constituent events (in the simplest 
type of proposition) do not coincide at all the proposition is false, 
where they partly coincide, true, when entirely tautologous.* For 
example, in the proposition ‘‘words are-spoken’”’ both signs are 
readily seen to be associated in every case of their occurrence with 
some events and objects that are identical. Where more than two 
genuine symbols occur together in a proposition they must be 
grouped together, thereby taking the common part of the environ- 
ments of the two symbols and using it as the meaning of the combina- 

8 By this expression I wish to call attention to the fact that every event 
occupies exclusively one, and only one, place in the spatio-temporal event series. 
Where recurrent cases of constantly ordered elements of the event series bear 
to recurrent eventuations of a symbol a constant relation, these are called the 
environment or ‘‘context’’ of the symbol event or the meaning of the symbol, 


4‘*True’’ is an adjective that we apply to certain sorts of happenings. 
‘‘Truth,’’ therefore, or ‘‘falsehood,’’ or tautology may be said to occur. 
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tion of symbols, till only two compound sets of symbols remain to 
determine the truth or falsity of the proposition. 

If in this description we really have a true account of proposi- 
tions, evidently the ‘‘picture’’ theory of truth must be given up. 
There need be nothing in the judgment to represent or duplicate 
the order of external relata. The essence of truth is location in 
event series, not representation. The parts of the proposition do not 
reproduce the order of a set of external individuals, because the 
judgment is about a context of events, not specific ‘‘things’’ or 
‘‘atoms.’’ The simple is now seen not to have the unique importance 
that it might be supposed to have. Since any symbol-event or set of 
symbol-events may recur, we have ‘‘functions’”’ as well as proposi- 
tions. 

The most important principles of syntax stated in very general 
form are somewhat as follows. A symbol-event may have a disjunc- 
tive environment and one set of its nodes may have an environment 
differing at least partly from that of other nodes. The selection ® 
from among the several possibilities will, in general, be due to various 
factors in the consciousness duration. In the same way arise ‘‘in- 
complete symbols,’’ or events which, except in certain (conscious) 
circumstances, are virtually meaningless. It is apparent, I think, 
that by means of the principles of (1) disjunction, (2) incomplete 
symbolism, (3) the combination of the logical constants, viz., nega- 
tion and the logical product, syntactical systems of great complexity 
might be constructed. 

The theory set forth above will be, perhaps, more readily grasped 
if we contrast the event recognized as having meaning with the 
event not so recognized. Let us juxtapose two arbitrary chosen 
words, ¢.g., book wink. The result is not a judgment. Why? Both 
words occur as symbols having meaning in exactly the form given. 
Both words have at least potentially their usual imagal associations. 
Evidently syntax must be taken into account. Singular nouns are 
not used with verbs that do not have the ending ‘‘s.’’ Thus we arrive 

5 This word, although useful, is dangerously brachylogic. The symbol en- 
vironment is strictly not selected, but rather happens selectively. No purposive 
or teleological activity on the part of the mind need be presumed. The fact in 
point is as follows: Where the environment of every node of a symbol with 
respect to a given mind lies wholly between any given node and the first previous 
node, happening of the symbol alone can alter or ‘‘select’’ the meaning. Where 
all or part of the environment precedes the first previous symbol node selection 
from among the possible alternants is effected by the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of something (generally an image) in the consciousness duration of 
the given symbol node. Thus were not meaning not always more or less alter- 
nant (i.e., ambiguous) imagery would not be of the importance it is. Technical 
symbols also, it seems, are fixed merely by the conscious context, the co-presence 
in consciousness of certain related symbols. 
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at the principle that the acknowledgment (as opposed to the bare fact 
of meaning) may be dependent on arbitrary circumstances. These 
arbitrary usages for any given language constitute its syntax or 
logical form. Where the meaning of any one or more of the sym- 
pols of a proposition are not acknowledged ° virtually no proposition 
occurs. The above example is typical of such cases, and in it we can 
not say that the verbal events involved are devoid of meaning, but 
their conjunction (because it was arbitrary and artificial) is strange 
and unreal. Even in the above example, though, I believe the differ- 
enti of a proposition were present. 

To sum up, then, a proposition may be defined as a group of 
symbols (whose mental co-occurrence is perhaps conditioned by some 
sort of emotion called belief). Every symbol and every group of 
symbols has or has not as its coefficient a negation. This negation 
is probably some sort of a mental event. Every symbol in the prop- 
osition has or has not to every other symbol the relation of the 
logical product.’ The meaning of the proposition is the whole of the 
meaning of its parts. The meaning of a symbol is the set of the not 
more than «/2 disjunctive meanings of its nodal ingressions where 
x is the number of the said nodal ingressions. In every instance the 
conscious environment of the symbol event determines and selects 
the appropriate one from among the disjoined meanings, or else the 
symbol, and therefore the containing proposition, is ambiguous. 

JOHN R. MATTINGLY. 

DETROIT. 
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The Contact Between Minds. A Metaphysical Hypothesis. C. 
DELISLE Burns. New York: Maemillan Co. 1923. Pp. x+ 
138. 

The outstanding merit of this book is that it recognizes the im- 
portance of the neglected problem of the relation between minds. 
The problem has not, to be sure, been so utterly neglected as the 
author implies. His doctrine of the social nature of perception was, 
for example, brilliantly expounded by Josiah Royce some thirty 


6 By the acknowledgment of a symbol, I mean that the symbol is part of a 
believed event, not that the proposition ‘‘this event is a symbol’’ is believed. 

7It seems that the relation that unites two symbols into a whole, whether 
this whole be a proposition or only a compound symbol, is the same as that 
which unites two propositions into a believed whole. This relation is, of course, 
the ‘‘logical product.’’ Since we regard all relations as spatio-temporal disposi- 
tions, I can see how to make no really far-reaching distinction between the two 
relations. This statement, however, must not be so taken as to jeopardize the 
recognition of the emotive content which is present in belief. 
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years ago. Burns, however, is completely justified in his conviction 
of the significance, philosophical and psychological, of the relation 
between minds. The hypothesis which he maintains is that other 
minds than my own are ‘‘enjoyed’’ even as my own mind is enjoyed 
(p. 43), whereas natural objects, human bodies included, are ‘‘con- 
templated.’’ The word ‘‘enjoy”’ is used not, of course, with its eon- 
ventional meaning, but in a sense approaching that of Alexander, 
to indicate an ‘‘ultimate kind’’ of experience (p. 71) in which one 
is aware of oneself or ‘‘disecovers’’ (p. 96) the existence of other 
minds. The doctrine of Burns, however, differs in two ways from 
that of Alexander. Burns adopts, in the first place, a frankly dual- 
istic position—a refreshing contrast to the avowed materialism, but 
implicit dualism, of Alexander. Thus, Burns distinguishes between 
‘‘minds and everything else’’ (p. 46) and holds explicitly that ‘‘ both 
minds and their objects are real and distinet’’ (p. 3). He further- 
more specifically asserts that sensation ‘‘is clearly not nerve-process”’ 
(p. 24) and opposes the realistic doctrines that ‘‘mind . . . makes 
no difference’’ to objects (pp. 27 f.) and that ‘‘mind is simply an 
order of neutral beings’’ (p. 31). 

The second contrast, stressed by Burns himself (p. 62), is found 
in the fact that Alexander limits the application of the term ‘‘ enjoy: 
ment’’ to my awareness of my own mind and my own experiences,’ 
making use of the words ‘‘assurance’”’ and ‘‘faith’’ to indicate, what 
he nowhere adequately discusses, my awareness of other minds.’ 
‘We ean enjoy only our own mind and not the mind of another,”’ 
Alexander says, whereas Burns holds that enjoyment may be, and 
almost invariably is, an essentially social, not an individual, expe- 
rience. ‘‘Social life,’’ he says, ‘‘not isolated individual life, is the 
datum for psychology and logic’’ (p. 57). And in more detail: ‘‘we 
can talk about the same thing: and we ean also react emotionally 
to the same situation and act for the same purpose. In these expe- 
riences the reference, object, or stimulus of the mental processes is 
identical. So far as I enjoy my mental process in thinking of an 
object, I continue to enjoy it when, by communication with you, 
the object becomes yours. No change can have occurred in the ob- 
ject or communication would be impossible: and I have entered into 
a relation with you which is not in any way like the relation of either 
of us to the object’’ (p. 64). To be sure, as Burns expressly states, 
‘‘your enjoyment can not become mine. ... The distinction re- 
mains between mine and yours, but it is a distinction,’’ he believes, 
‘within a kind of enjoyment which is called ‘ours’ ’’ (pp. 65, 66.) 

1Cf. a paper by the reviewer, ‘‘The Dual Réle of the Mind in The Phi- 
losophy of S. Alexander,’’ in Mind, 1923, XXXII, N. S., pp. 199 7f., 209 f. 

2 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 12; Vol. II, pp. 89 #., 116 ff. 
3 Op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 36 f. 
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Of social enjoyment, thus conceived, Burns distinguishes three 
forms, the cognitive, or communication; the affective, or sympathy ; 
and the conative, codperation (pp. 63f.). And, ‘‘in order to make 
clearer the character of the enjoyment in which the existence of 
other minds is discovered’’ he examines ‘‘the experience of ultimate 
values,’’ that is, of beauty, goodness and truth (p. 96). All three, 
he holds, in agreement with the uncompromising realism of Moore 
(p. 106), are literally qualities of physical objects. But they are 
qualities which are perceived ‘‘in a very special sense . . . in the 
contact between minds’’ (pp. 97, 96). Thus, ‘‘truth seems to mean 
that what I must believe, you must believe’’ (p. 102); ‘‘goodness 
seems to be socially perceived, [for] rights and duties have a 
reference to ‘other’ minds’’ (p. 103); and (much less obviously) 
‘‘when I see that an object is beautiful, my perceiving seems to 
change not only my relation to the object but also my relation to 
you’’ (p. 100). 

If now one search for the argumentative basis of this doctrine 
of the contact of minds the outcome is not wholly satisfactory. The 
only argument on which it is based is the author’s admirable refuta- 
tion of the traditional view, as he ealls it, of the relation between 
one mind and another. According to this orthodox Berkeleyan doc- 
trine, as he summarizes it: ‘‘ ‘I’ know that ‘other’ minds exist .. . 
because I observe sensorily the movements of ‘my’ body which are 
thus observed to be similar to the movements of some sections of 
sense-data which are not ‘my’ body. I am supposed to conclude that 
these observed sections are accompanied by ‘minds’ because the 
‘my body’ section is accompanied by ‘my mind’ ’’ (pp. 47, 48). In 
opposition to all this, Burns urges first the psychological criticism 


that ‘‘this supposed process of reasoning, whether valid or invalid, 
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since ‘‘it is absurd to suppose that the 
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does not in fact occur ’ 
baby, who ‘knows’ its mother has a perception of its own body.’ 
‘* Clearly,’’ he says, ‘‘ one’s own body does not become a con- 
templated object for some time after birth’’ (pp. 48, 49). In 
truth, Burns adds, ‘‘ a very great part of ‘my body’ I can not 
perceive sensorily at all. ... My perception of my body is al- 
together complex, subtle, intimate and most strikingly different from 
my sensation of other bodies’’ (p. 50). And in the second place, 
from the standpoint of logic, Burns objects that ‘‘ it does not 
seem justifiable to conclude that there is apart from ‘my’ mind 
another [mind] . . . from evidence which is, by hypothesis, sen- 
sory and thus entirely distinct from the very evidence on which I 
rest my belief that ‘ my ’ mind exists ”’ (p. 52). 

But the proof that I do not and should not infer the existence of 
other minds from my perception of bodies falls far short of a 
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demonstration that I am, as a fact, in direct contact with other 
minds. For Burns has not proved that this hypothesis of the ul- 
timate contact of minds is the only alternative to the traditional 
view. There remains for consideration the absolutist theory—that 
I know other minds only indirectly in that they and I are in- 
cluded members of an Including Self. Burns over and over again 
denies this position, but his denials are dogmatic, not reasoned. 
He offers, to be sure, what he calls ‘‘ positive evidence in favour ”’ 
of his view (p. 54); but this positive evidence evaporates into 
‘* indications ’’ (p. 55)—that is, into such empirical observations 
of imitation, suggestion, leadership as are the starting point of all 
theories—or else, into disputed interpretations of primitive ex- 
perience, such as the statement that ‘‘ the early history of the 
concept of moral responsibility . . . implies a recognition of com- 
munal or group sources of action and thought, but no recognition of 
what we now call individual responsibility’’ (p. 55). 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that in spite of his emphasis 
on the social nature of ‘‘ enjoyment,’’ Burns definitely and con- 
sistently opposes what he calls the ‘‘idealistie view’’* of society as 
a person. This rejected theory is founded, he says, on the ground 
that ‘* the society to which we both ‘ belong’ is more fundamental 
than you and I’’ (p. 92) and on the analogy between society, as 
‘‘ unity of selves,’’ and the single person, as unity of his past 
and present self. But, as Burns points out, the ‘‘ unity of two or 
more minds in communication .. . is quite distinct from the 
presence of a ‘self to-day’ and a ‘self yesterday’ together in 
memory.’’ For though ‘‘ I to-day am, indeed, other than I was 
yesterday; and I am other than you,”’ yet ‘‘you to-day are not in 
the least the same as I yesterday. The same ‘I’ enters into the 
two relationships: but the ‘ other’ is a different term in the two 
cases. . . . Society,’’ Burns concludes, ‘‘is in no sense a person... . 
The minds in society remain separate’’ (p. 93). 

It is difficult to square this emphasized contrast between person 
and society with the theory, later put forth, that both individual 
minds and societies are ‘‘subsistent,’’ that is, ‘‘non-adjectival,”’ 
relations (pp. 120 ff.)—in the first case, relations between mental 
states, acts or processes, and, in the second case, relations between 
individual minds (p. 129). To discuss and comment on this doc- 
trine and to question also its complete consistency with the author’s 


4Cf.p.92. Evidently, this is merely an idealistic view. Plenty of personal- 
istic idealists, even absolute personalists, hold the pluralistic conception of the 
social group. Cf. a paper by the reviewér in this JOURNAL, Vol. XVII, 1920, 
pp. 681 ff., on ‘The Metaphysical Monist as a Sociological Pluralist.’’ 
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r conception of minds as ‘‘centers of experience’’ (p. 128) would, 
- however, carry us beyond the limits of this review. 

1 Mary WHITON CALKINS. 

t WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Man and the Cosmos, An Introduction to Metaphysics. JoserH 

ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. New York and London: D. Appleton & 
é Company. 1922. Pp. xi-+ 578. 

The outstanding character of this book is its enlightened common 
sense. There is not a philosophical problem of importance upon 
which the author has not something to say and what he has to say 
is uniformly expressed with judgment and good sense. Professor 
Leighton has already put teachers of philosophy under obligation 
by the writing of his The Field of Philosophy and their obliga- 
tion will be increased by the addition of a book that should prove 
| usable in advanced courses. The title itself indicates that he has 
not hesitated to undertake the full task of philosophy and the de- 
velopment of his theme shows that he is not afraid to think the old 
thoughts over again if there is in them that which is irrefutable. He 
is disturbed by none of the bogeys of modern thought and does not 
suffer from its inhibitions. He is not metaphysics-shy. The result 
is a book which, if it gives us few novelties either of thought or 
presentation, is for that reason no less welcome in the present state 
of philosophic thought. 

Professor Leighton sympathizes in the main with the idealistic 
tradition in philosophy, but he finds it necessary to criticize certain 
concepts of the absolute, and the equivocal treatment of time, prog- 
ress, and personality in recent metaphysical idealism. The result of 
his criticism leaves him with a metaphysical standpoint which he 
calls ‘‘dynamiec idealism,’’ in the sense that it aims to find in the 
living universe a home and a scope for humanistic ideals or values. 
A universe that would afford such a scope—and thus ultimately 
alone be intelligible—must have its ground, he holds, in what may be 
properly described as an over-self or super-person, or perhaps better, 
a spiritual society or community of self-hood (p. 477). To the idea 
cf an impersonal, all-inclusive spirit, conceived as the sufficient 
ground of reality, he finds he can attach no definite intelligible mean- 
ing. Such an absolute would be out of all intelligible relation to 
our actual experience and without any definable value for the inter- 
pretation of our lives. His own hypothesis is, he admits, incapable 
of ‘‘absolute proof,’’ but is, he holds, the only one that makes in- 
telligible communication and interpretation of experience possible. 
Monistie theism, the name which may be given to this hypothesis 
from the religious point of view, is worked out with more than 
ordinary persuasiveness:and skill. 
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For his theory of knowledge Professor Leighton insists upon 
claiming the title ‘‘realistic.’’ But his realism differs materially, 
he recognizes, from that of most modern realists. ‘‘Social realism” 
is the name he gives to it in one place. Such a realism, he holds, 
admits the distinction between the object as logical construct, that 
is, as rational and public ground for the varying perceptions that 
refer to it, and the percepts as series or aspects of the object; and 
holds to the reality of non-experienced entities as logically implied 
in the continuity and coherence of the experience. Now I suppose 
that this logical implication of non-experienced entities is sufficient 
to justify the claim of realism. Certainly it would seem to be suffi- 
cient for any reasonable demand. As for the ‘‘ingenious and 
original’’ doctrines which certain very exigent modern realists have 
thought it necessary to develop, they seem to him to be wholly gra- 
tuitous. To the best of his knowledge and belief, he assures us, he has 
never met a neutral entity and therefore can not tell what it might 
be. The doctrine of essences, given but not existing, distinct from, 
but affirmed of, the object, seems to him a superfluous fiction (p. 96). 

Phrases such as these might be thought to indicate impatience, 
if not disdain, of modern technical analysis in philosophy. As a 
matter of fact, Professor Leighton has made himself master of these 
technical developments and his appendixes on ‘‘Phenomenology,”’ 
‘‘The New Critical Realism,’’ ‘‘Dr. Alexander’s Theory of Space- 
Time,’’ etc., are well done and help to make the book the true picture 
of present-day thinking it purports to be. To transcend the antith- 
esis between realism and idealism, and to dissociate idealism 
entirely from subjectivism and mentalism, is one of the main objects 
of his epistemology. That this ean not be done except by way of 
an adequate philosophy of values is the view of the present writer. 
That Professor Leighton’s conceptions are wholly equal to the task, 
the writer also finds himself inclined to doubt. 

For Professor Leighton the dominating note of the idealistic 
tradition is the ever-renewed attempt to determine in the light of 
reason and the history of culture the humanistic values of experience 
and the place of these in the universe. Faithfulness to this tradition 
is what gives comprehensiveness, sanity, and intelligibility to his 
philosophy, but it also creates difficulties which those who do not 
profess this loyalty do not have to face. 

It is a commonplace of present-day thought, I suppose, that value 
is the central problem of philosophy, at least Professor Leighton so 
considers it (p. 406). This means that ‘‘the fundamental philo- 
sophical problem is that of the relation of the mind’s valuing and 
purposing to the course of reality.’’ But ‘‘we do not evade meta- 
physics or issue in a new era of thought for which these questions 
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will appear juvenile, by talking about values in abstracto rather than 
about valuing selves.’’ With this expression of common sense we 
need not quarrel, yet I confess to certain difficulties as he develops 
his theme of values and their relation to reality. Values are real 
only for subjects. The talk of values having any sort of being with- 
out valuators seems to him sheer nonsense (p. 42). The objective 
reality of values is that alone of qualities of persons. The cosmic 
status of values depends then upon the perduration in the cosmic 
order of conscious rational life (p. 476). These propositions about 
value are perhaps sufficient to indicate his general position and the 
nature of the argument for personal idealism and Theism he de- 
velops, an argument made familiar by certain recent Gifford Lec- 
tures. That this general position is wholly intelligible can hardly 
be maintained. Professor Leighton says these things about values, 
but he also tells us that there is a system of intrinsic values that tran- 
scends time. Such a system is, to be sure, ‘‘the only admissible form 
of time-transcendence’’; but it is admissible, in fact, necessary. For 
“progress has meaning only if it presupposes criteria of value that 
are not themselves subject to change’’ (p. 504). But what then is 
the ontological status of these timeless values? 

Difficulties naturally inhere in his entire treatment of time. In 
general he upholds the traditional idealistic view of space and time. 
Both imply a trans-spatial and super-temporal order (p. 233). And 
yet ‘‘there can be no timeless being except in the sense of endless 
persistence and endless duration (p. 41). I do not mean to indi- 
eate that Professor Leighton has no answer to these difficulties. He 
has, and they are perhaps as good as any. But are they good 
enough? He confesses that we can only partially understand these 
things. Perhaps partial understanding is all that we have any right 
to expect. 

‘‘The leading motive of the entire work is the problem of human 
personality.’’ This is the problem that generates all the metaphysical 
questions and this problem is one of values. Professor Leighton has 
stated the problem with undeniable force and clearness, The con- 
ditions that must be kept in mind for a satisfactory solution are 
recognized with more than ordinary breadth and insight. One is 
disposed to admit that the theistic position he develops is the only 
one that meets these conditions. He himself is not blind to the 
“great difficulty in conceiving how a conscious community of being 
can be uniquely self-conscious and yet the unitary ground of a world 
of particular things and finite persons. Yet he thinks we do have 
inklings of how this may be; where intellectual cogency fails, we 
may resort to analogies from our deepest human experiences (p. 
497). Nevertheless, we are not surprised to find that for him the 
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deepest, and philosophically the most defensible, type of religious 
life is an enlightened mysticism which finds and feels the working of 
the cosmical spirit in the life of inner personal experience. With 
this trenching on the mystical, perhaps, the last word is said. For 
there is an antinomy here whether we talk in terms of being or in 
terms of values. 

The suggestion of certain questions raised by Professor Leighton’s 
book does not indicate either lack of sympathy with his purposes or 
admiration for the way in which they are carried out. The book 
is written in a vigorous and spirited manner and with a high sense 
of what philosophy may and should be in the widespread confusion 
and irrationality of our time. 


Wipur M. Urpan.. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, i. 


Psychological Types. C.G. June. Translated with an introduction 
by H. Gopwin Baynes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1923. xxii + 654 pp. 


Here is a volume which carries within it a source of intellectual 
debate. On the one hand, the opponents of the Freudians and the 
psychoanalytic cult will discover in this book further evidence of 
the mystical character of the psychoanalytic discussions concern- 
ing psychological phenomena. The devotees of the psychoanalytic 
cult, on the other hand, may hail this book as the capstone of their 
rationalistic system. For here the study of psychological types leads 
to an absolute in which all personalities and types fuse and become 
one. Psychoanalysis then, for the members of the psychoanalytic 
cult, becomes a definitely bigger thing than a mere psychiatric 
method and in fact is elaborated into a religion of which the prin- 
cipal tenet is that there is an utter impenetrability of individual 
minds and the world whole, the unconscious. 

Those who are not psychoanalysts, but who nevertheless wish to 
learn what they can from the results which the Freudian psychia- 
trists have derived from their study of human problems, will find 
themselves facing a difficult task in their attempt to keep separated 
factual descriptions from religious interpretations. Moreover, such 
a reader will face an inner struggle. On the one hand, he must 
resist being prejudiced against Jung’s whole work because the latter 
expands his facts of individual differences into a principle of in- 
dividuation, that is, the derivation of individuals from a common 
primary source. The resistance against prejudice may be reinforced 
by the awareness that many a scientist has attempted to erect a 
single little fact (especially if it includes the manipulation of a bit 
of apparatus) into a science explaining everything in the world, and 
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into an object of solemn worship. But even if such prejudice can be 
controlled, there still remains the fact that, although the material 
in this volume contains some excellent descriptions for the psychol- 
ogy of types, it is still at bottom an argument for the religion of the 
unconscious. 

The general thesis of the present book may be taken to be the 
already familiar one, namely, that the individual mind is a sort of 
specialization and individualization of the unconscious, which for 
Jung is, of course, a cosmic entity. The special task of the author 
then is to establish this inherent relationship of the individual mind 
and the cosmic unconscious by pointing out that the type problem is 
found in all phases of human activity. The principles of introver- 
sion and extraversion (tendency of libido to turn inward toward the 
internal subject or external object respectively) are manifest in 
theological disputes, religious forms, philosophical attitudes, poetic 
creation, human character, human abnormality, and in methods of 
scientific work. The discussion of the type problem in the various 
phases of life constitutes the chapters and sections of the book. 

In detail, Jung attempts to show that the opposition between 
Origen and Tertullian, the problem of transubstantiation, and the 
quarrels between the medieval nominalists and realists, are all in- 
volved with, if not due to, the opposition between the extravert and 
introvert attitudes. In similar fashion, Jung indicates that the 
poetic attitude inherently has involved in it his two types of attitude. 
Accordingly, he makes a search for all sorts of cases in which he can 
discover these diverse attitudes, thus referring to Nietzsche’s division 
between the Apollonian and the Dionysian, to Spitteler’s Prome- 
theus and Epimetheus, to William James’ tough-minded and tender- 
minded, as well as to Ostwald’s classical and romantic personalities. 
Our author covers a wide range of human thought in his search for 
dichotomies, not omitting Brahmaniec conceptions or Chinese philos- 
ophy. Wherever the dichotomies do not coincide with his introver- 
sion and extraversion types he brings a tremendous battery of criti- 
cism upon them. This is exemplified in his discussion of Schiller’s 
division of poets into the naive and the sentimental. Thus, presum- 
ably, is established the universal fact of a dichotomy between in- 
troverts and extraverts. The argument appears to be that the 
establishment of this dichotomy in turn establishes the universal un- 
conscious and the relationship between the individual types and this 
unconscious. Since this phase of the volume is frankly intended as a 
release from the restricting confines of a science, on the principle 
that ‘‘thought is at once sterilized, whenever thinking is brought 
to any great extent under the influence of objective data, since it 
becomes degraded into a mere appendage of objective facts,’’ it is 
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hardly open to criticism. When the matter is put into frankly re- 
ligious form naturally we can not discuss it much less quarrel with 
it. Since this is candidly a religious discussion one merely accepts it 
or not, as his experience and previous beliefs dictate. 

A very different set of problems is the phase to which we have 
referred as the psychology of types. On the basis of the funda- 
mental introversion and extraversion dichotomy, Jung erects four 
pairs of personality types. Contrary to his original formulation of 
the introverts as the thinking type, and the extraverts as the feeling 
type, he modifies his position so that both the introverts and extra- 
verts have four sub-types under each of them, namely, the thinking, 
the feeling, the intuitive, and the sensation extravert and introvert 
types. 

The introverted thinker derives his materials, primarily, from 
subjectivism and unconscious sources and, secondarily, from ob- 
jective data via sense perception, while the extraverted thinker gets 
his materials in the opposite manner, 

The introverted feeling type of person is oriented by subjective 
features, and for the most part may be considered as mainly de- 
preciating objects. The extraverted feeling type of individual is 
guided by external objects; so that things are considered beautiful 
and good because it is politic to do so. 

The introverted intuitive type is exemplified by the mystical seer 
and dreamer or the fantastical crank and artist. An extraverted in- 
tuitionist has ‘‘a keen nose for things in the bud pregnant with 
future promises. ”’ 

Introverted sensation personalities are the imagists or romanti- 
cists who see things mainly from the standpoint of their own exper- 
iences, whereas the extraverted sensation type is unequaled in his 
realism. 

Considered merely as psychological descriptions of human types, 
Jung’s material has in it much that is exceedingly interesting and 
much that can be actually demonstrated. That is to say, the de- 
scriptions he gives we may in many instances approve of, for 
example, by saying, that person is a feeling introvert or feeling 
extravert, etc. But here the question arises as to what the signifi- 
cance is of the types. In the first place, we might ask, are these eight 
types the only types? Is it not rather a restrictive procedure to 
suppose that all human beings will fall under one of these eight 
types? That this is not so, is, of course, indicated by the fact that 
Jung himself makes allowance for an indifferent type. Now we 
may further ask whether a number of other types we might mention 
are not as descriptive of human individuals as those that Jung 
offers. For example, why not consider the articulate and inarticu- 
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late individuals as types, the synthetic and analytic minds, the con- 
servative and radical, the domineering and submissive individuals? 
In point of fact there is hardly a limit to the categories which might 
be enumerated as descriptive terms for some particular individ- 
uals. It is not impossible that the number of types is not much 
smaller than the number of actual persons. 

Another damaging comment might be made when we ask whether 
one person does not participate in many or all of the different types 
Jung mentions. With his cosmic implication, namely, that all per- 
sons fuse in the unconscious, he does make allowance for this point. 
But in that case the whole psychological problem of types disappears 
completely. 

Another problem arises as to whether individuals do not change 
types. What person goes through life as the same person in all 
respects ? 

If one is to place any value upon types in psychology he must 
think of them as being functional classes for some particular em- 
pirical purpose and not fixed and absolute types. The same person 
who is classed one way for one purpose must be classed differently 
for another. Possibly the main difference between a functional con- 
ception of psychological types and the absolutistic one that Jung 
presents, is that the former merely looks upon the character and 
type of psychological personality from the standpoint of a series of 
actual psychological qualities (acts, thoughts, etc.) which the indi- 
vidual has derived from his various contacts with his psychological 
surroundings. Jung, on the contrary, thinks of a type as being an 
individuation of a cosmie affair and, therefore, an absolute thing 
from a psychological standpoint. The only hint at a functional 
description that he allows, is that, since these types are individua- 
tions of cosmic things or processes, there must be an admixture of the 
two fundamental types in each individuation. 

It is a mistake to suppose, of course, that Jung’s work can be 
discussed upon a psychological basis. As we have already pointed 
out, the discussion as a whole is not presented as scientific material. 
In consequence, the volume partakes to a considerable extent of a 
biblical character in the sense that the exposition provides innumer- 
able departures for disputation. Although Jung is committed to 
the notion of a universal unconscious behind all individuals, 
and to the notion that the unconscious is split into a self phase and 
another phase, as absolute principles, still in his attempt to connect 
his cosmic conception with psychological facts he has suggestions 
strewn through the text which he might use to dispose of any ob- 
jections to any other part of his work. To the psychologist who is 
interested in the type problem it is only left to accept whatever 
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suggestions this book affords, of which there are quite a number, and 
to forego the remainder. 


J. R. Kantor. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


The Unconscious. IsraeL Levine. London: Leonard Parsons. 
1923. 215 pp. 


It is a merit possessed by some books that although in themselves 
they may not be of any great importance, they still are exceedingly 
suggestive of intellectual movements and conditions. The present 
little volume, containing a brief but splendid résumé of Freud’s ideas 
centered around the conception of the unconscious, adds only another 
unit to the already large number of such books. But written by a lec- 
turer of philosophy in an English University it suggests to us a con- 
trast between the English and American intellectual culture. One 
would searcely expect an American university teacher to attempt to 
use Freudian ideas as a basis for a philosophical system or for a 
branch of philosophy such as ethies or esthetics. We believe that 
Holt’s work hardly constitutes such an attempt. In this volume the 
author attempts to point out the implications of the Freudian uncon- 
scious for philosophy and to show that a continuity exists between the 
Freudian unconscious and the unconscious tradition of Leibnitz, 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, etc. Incidentally the author produces the 
following gem of thought. It is an improvement of Plato’s idea that 
philosophy begins in wonder. The author asserts that such wonder 
in a philosopher is a displaced element of the sexual instinct. This is 
confirmed, he believes, by the fact that ‘‘Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, to 
name but a few, were unmarried all their lives.’’ 


J. R. Kantor. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held December 27th- 
29th, 1923, at Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

There will be an informal Smoker at the Hotel Biltmore on the 
evening of Thursday the 27th. Morning and afternoon sessions will 
be held at the University on Friday and a session on Saturday 
morning. A short session may also be held on Saturday afternoon. 
The Annual Dinner will be at the Biltmore Friday evening. 

No special topic is announced for the discussions of the Meeting. 
Abstracts of papers submitted should be sent to the Secretary, Pro- 
fessor C. I. Lewis, Emerson Hall, Cambridge, Mass., before Decem- 
ber Ist, and earlier if possible. 


The PHiosopHicaL Union of the University of California an- 
nounces as the subject of its thirty-fourth annual programme ‘‘Es- 
says in Metaphysies.”’ 

Instead of monthly papers throughout the academic year, the 
decision has been made to have the papers presented every two 
weeks during the second semester, beginning January 18. 

Attention is called to the fact that the papers read last year on 
‘“‘Issues and Tendencies in Contemporary Philosophy’’ are now in 
press and will be published shortly. It is the intention to continue 
in the future the plan thus inaugurated. a 
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The programme for this year’s lectures is as follows: 


January 18, 1924. The Character of Metaphysical Inquiry. Pro- 
fessor JOHN Latrp, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s 
University of Belfast, and Mills Lecturer in Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of California. 

February 1, 1924. The Philosophy of Nature in the Inght of Con- 
temporary Physics. Dr. Victor F. LENZEN. 

February 15, 1924. The Method of Metaphysics. Dr. Wiulam 
R. DENNES. 

February 29, 1924. The Metaphysical Notion of the Ultimate. 
Professor J. LOEWENBERG. 

March 14, 1924. Scientific Thought and Reality. Professor Harotp 
C. Brown. Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

March 28, 1924. Metaphysics and Value. Professor Davin W. 
PRALL. 

April 11, 1924. Persons and Things. Professor Henry W. Stuart. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

April 25, 1924. Experience and Rationality. Professor Grorce P. 
ADAMS. 


The second edition of Riley’s American Thought from Puritan- 
ism to Pragmatism and Beyond, which has just appeared, has been 
augmented. The title of the last chapter of the first edition ‘‘ Notes 
on the New Realism’’ has been changed to ‘‘Modern Realism’’ and 
is separated into two sub-divisions, (1) ‘‘New Realism’’ and (2) 
‘Critical Realism.’’ There has also been added a chapter called 
‘‘Some French Influences’’ which has the following sub-divisions: 
(1) ‘‘Eelecticism; Victor Cousin’’; (2) ‘‘Positivism: Auguste 
Comte’’; (3) ‘‘Creative Evolution ; Henri Bergson.’’ 


The AMERICAN CoLLEGE Society issues every three months a 
magazine which is devoted each time to one particular subject. The 
work is prepared largely for those who have not had the advantage 
of a college education and aims to give, in a popular way, solid, scien- 
tific educational ideas to laymen. Dr. A. A. Roback of Harvard 
University has prepared the number on psychology, which is entitled 
Psychology, with Chapters on Character Analysis and Mental Meas- 
urement. 








